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Mr. Mayer: Our question today is one of the toughest and 
also one of the hottest in the modern world. We are face to face 
with what looks like a death struggle between two views of the 
social order—communism and capitalism. 

Williams, what is communism? 


Mr. WILL14Ms: You are not going to get me to toss off an easy 
definition on any subject as complex as that. But there are a few 
things which communism is not; and I think that it may help if 
we spend a little time finding out some of the things that it is 
not. One of the first things, I think, which we ought to clear up is 
the notion that one is going to find out what communism is by 
looking at Russia. I do not think that one will. There are many, 
many complex situations in Russia, including political problems 
as well as economic, and I do not think that there is any more 
reason to turn to Russia to find out what communism is, merely 
because the Russians say that they are practicing communism, 
than to turn to Russia to find out what democracy is, just be- 
cause they say that they have a democratic state. 


Mr. ScuvesincerR: We certainly have to clear the ground 
quite a lot, particularly since in this country communism has 
been a smear word of the first order, which is thrown around with 
the utmost recklessness and irresponsibility. 


Mr. Wi tiaMs: You talk as though it were something new to 
have it thrown around in this country. Marx long ago said, 
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“Where is the party in opposition that has not been decried as 
Communist by its opponents in power?” I suppose that what 
you have in mind is that if one person wants to brand another as 
bad, for example, the thing to do is to call him a “Communist.” 


Mr. ScuLesIncER: That is right. Anyone who opposes a so- 
ciety—anyone who thinks that the capitalist system is not 1,000 
per cent perfect, for example—is always running the risk of being 
smeared as a “Communist.” 

I am glad that you brought up the question of Marx, because 
communism, as we want to discuss it, I should say, is inseparable 
from Karl Marx, who was writing in the middle of the nineteenth 
century and who laid down the basis of intellectual thought 
which underlies communism. 


Mr. Wi.trams: Are there not some other things that com- 
munism is not? 


Mr. Mayer: I would take it, gentlemen, from what has been 
said, that we are concerned in this program today not with what 
people are called or what things are called. What we are going to 
try to do, though we cannot do it by definition, as Williams says, 
is to find out how communism seems to work and what com- 
munism really is. 

We agree, I take it, that just because toothbrushes are used in 
Russia and toothbrushes are used in America, and Russia is 
Communist, or claims to be, that, in itself, does not prove that 
Americans who use toothbrushes are also Communist. 
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Mr. Scuiesincer: I think, though, that we can’t go too far in 
separating Russia from communism. Obviously, we have to dis- 
cuss communism as a body of thought. It is nonetheless true that 
it is a body of thought which has been a basic influence in the 
formation of Soviet Russia. Why do we not go on to discuss the 
body of thought and, then, see what relation the Russian per- 
formance has to the Marxist theory? 


Mr. Mayer: All right, we will start, then, with the grandpa of 
communism, Karl Marx—a German who lived in the nineteenth 
century and whose historic book, Das Kapital or Capital, is the 
Bible of Marxist communism. Marx holds basically that all his- 
tory is a history of a class struggle between the class which owns 
nothing and the class whose members own something—the class 
which owns nothing being the proletariat or the propertyless and 
the class which owns something being small businessmen, or 
great capitalists, or independent farmers. The class which owns 
nothing, the proletariat, is engaged in a death struggle with the 
class which owns something, the bourgeoisie; and Marx holds 
that the bourgeoisie must inevitably lose the struggle. 


Mr. WituiaMs: You know, some time ago I was teaching a 
class in my factory down in Indianapolis, and I had a group of 
people there who had read not Das Kapital but The Communist 
Manifesto. Your speaking of the “‘proletarians” reminds me of 
what happened at that time. We went around the class asking 
each individual person whether he was a proletarian or whether 
he was a bourgeois. We got a rather interesting answer from one 
_ man who said: ‘““Well, my situation is that I am a bourgeois with 
no dough.” 


Mr. ScuvesinceEr: It certainly would appall the editors of 
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Pravda to know that you, an American capitalist, are teaching 
The Communist Manifesto to your workers. 


Mr. Witutams: I certainly did not sell it to them, because, try 
as I would to teach them all the merits of what Marx had to say, 
they would have none of it. 


Mr. Mayer: You know, the funny thing about selling com- 
munism to people is that both Karl Marx and Adam Smith, who 
is the great father of capitalism, agree that labor alone puts any 
value on a product, that the worker is entitled to the fruits of his 
labor, and that anything beyond the value of the fruits of his 
labor, in the form of profit, must be stolen from the worker. But 
I take it that, from our own experience—yours in the Stewart- 
Warner plants, Williams, and our experience generally—most 
men still believe somehow, in spite of the agreement of both Karl 
Marx and Adam Smith that a profit is, in some sense, dishonest, 
most of us believe somehow that a profit is part of the economic 
system. 


Mr. Wi tiams: One of the things which Marx says which is 
important is his criticism of the capitalist system, particularly 
with respect to the problem of what we call “depressions.” He 
said: “It is enough to mention the commercial crises that by 
their periodic return put on trial each time more threateningly 
the existence of the entire bourgeois society.” He points out that 
bourgeois society handles that problem, which is basically a 
problem of overproduction, simply by cutting out some of the 
production—and we all have the recollection of the pigs being 
plowed under. It is a fairly tenable and still fairly pertinent in- 
dictment of capitalist society, even this long after Marx wrote. 


Mr. Mayer: Not only were the pigs being plowed under but 
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production was curtailed everywhere; and factories were run 
two or three hours a day to spread the work. Marx’s argument 
was that we have not enough production; and, when the bour- 
geois system gets into a crisis, it cuts down production still 
further. 


Mr. ScHvesincer: Of course, one of the impressive things 
about the whole Marxist analysis is this massive and detailed 
picture which it gives of the working of the capitalist system, in 
which, as Marx figured it out, as economic progress and indus- 
trial development advance, the concentration of ownership will 
fall into the hands of larger and fewer units, at the same time 
compelling the concentration of workers. So that in a sense capi- 
talism may be said to organize the working class itself. 


Mr. Wit.iams: I suppose that what you have in mind is that 
Marx would have pointed to the United States Steel Corporation 
as an example of the natural working-out of capitalism. 


Mr. ScuesincER: That is right. And he would have regarded 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee and the United Steel- 
workers as an inevitable result of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 


Mr. Mayer: That is, I take it, that as these units of capitalist 
control get bigger and bigger, and at the same time fewer and 
fewer, more and more workers are brought together under one 
organization. I suppose that Marx would think that the or- 
ganization of the C.I.O., for instance, on an industry-wide basis 
or a plant-wide basis, illustrates the meaning of his great phrase 
—that the one thing which the bourgeois system inevitably pro- 
duces is its “own grave-diggers.” 
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Mr. Witiams: Is not what he means by that that the class 
struggle is sharpened as the capitalist groups become more and 
more tightly defined? 


Mr. ScHLEsINGER: That is correct. He also believed and pre- 
dicted that the working classes, as they become concentrated, 
also become more miserable so that they come to be in a more 
revolutionary mood. Thus, finally, the whole thing builds to a 
revolutionary climax in which the capitalist fetters over produc- 
tion are overthrown and the people, in the form of the state, take 
over. 


Mr. WiutaMs: But is it not interesting that, as a matter of 
fact, Marx’s prediction that the Communist revolution would 
occur first in the most advanced capitalist society was not borne 
out? As a matter of fact, it occurred first in Russia, which was an 
agrarian and agricultural sort of community. 


Mr. ScuLesinGEr: That is quite true. That was one of several 
ways in which Marx failed as a crystal-gazer. 


Mr. Mayer: Of course, the Communists have an explanation 
of that, too, just as they have an explanation of the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact in 1939, which led us to believe that these two totalitarian 
systems were really getting together. The “Commies,” on the 
other hand, explained that they were simply signing that treaty 
in order to get two years more to prepare for war. If we get into 
that kind of argument over the gospel of Karl Marx, we will 
never get out of it. 


Mr. Wit1ams: There is one thing which I would like to bring 
up that is a very common misunderstanding about communism. 
One hears it said that no one could really take up communism, 
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because it means that a man cannot own his own house, cannot 
own the shirt on his back, cannot own an automobile, and that 
that would be an intolerable situation. Now, as a matter of fact, 
neither Marx nor, so far as I know, the Soviet Russians take the 
view that private property is entirely to be expropriated. Pri- 
vate property may remain, so long as it is used solely for the use 
of the user and not for the purpose of subjugating the workers 
through the instrument of production. 


Mr. ScHLESINGER: That gets us into the whole problem of 
what life is like after the Communist revolution. This situation, 
which we described, is built up to where the revolution becomes 
inevitable. Then, according to Marx, comes the Communist 
state. That gets us into the question of the whole problem of the 
ends of communism. 


Mr. Mayer: Before we tackle that one, is it not important to 
point out the real central doctrine of Marxism, which is the ques- 
tion of profit? Williams just made a very important point that 
Marx does not say that a man’s house is to be taken from him, 
that a man’s clothes or automobile are to be taken from him. 
Marx is saying that only the means by which a man exploits 
other men—makes a profit on other men—those means are to 
be taken away from him. He says, in a word, that there is no 
such thing as an “honest profit.” 


Mr. Wit.iams: Does not this example sharpen the point? 
If I own a taxicab, I can drive it myself; and that, in accordance 
with Marx, is a perfectly good practice. The thing which I must 
not do is to buy another taxicab, hire a man to drive it for me, 
and then take a profit out of what the hired man earns from his 
work. 
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Mr. Mayer: Right! But, Williams, you are the only capitalist 
in the crowd here; I would imagine that some of your friends 
(some of mine, too; some of my best friends are capitalists) take 
the position that only money profit is an incentive to any man to 
produce. 


Mr. Scutesincer: I think that they are kidding themselves. 
The capitalists have much overrated, and done themselves an 
injustice by overrating, the extent to which their actions are in 
response to monetary motives. Power is probably the chief mo- 
tive which activates people in political and economic life. Power 
is an incentive in a Communist society as much as in a capitalist 
society. Profits are of interest in order to give a man power rather 
than vice versa, so I do not think that, on the question of incen- 
tive, there is a very basic difference between the two societies. 


Mr. Witurams: Well, Schlesinger, even a capitalist like my- 
self—I am flattered by Mayer’s calling me that—hopes some 
day to own some instruments of production and subjugate some- 
one. 


Mr. Mayer: According to Marx, Williams, anybody with 
more than five dollars is a capitalist. 


Mr. Wivtiams: Well, I can hope for the best. The thing which 
I wanted to get at was the thing which Schlesinger has just 
spoken about. 


Mr. Scutesincer: That still leaves us the problem of what 
the world is going to look like after the Communist revolution. 
In this connection, we have to introduce a certain differentiation 
between what has happened to Marxist doctrine in the century 
since Marx, in which time, in a kind of way, it has diverged into 
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two different streams—one associated more or less with the 
Communist party of Russia and the other typically exemplified 
' perhaps best by the Labour party in Great Britain. In other 
words, there is a distinction to be made, I should say, between 
socialism and communism, as those words are currently used. 


Mr. Mayer: That is, socialism, as we see it operating under 
the Labour government in Great Britain, has collective or social 
ownership of the means of production just as communism does. 
But socialism is still parliamentary, nonviolent, gradualist, dem- 
ocratic, progressive. 


Mr. ScuHLesInceR: That is right. Socialism preserves democ- 
racy and libertarian means. 


Mr. Wiuiams: Do you really think that that is possible? 


Mr. Scutesincer: That is a problem the answer to which we 
can tell only by finding out what is going to happen in England. 


Mr. Mayer: What makes you ask that question? 


Mr. Wittiams: It seems to me that that is an inherent prob- 
lem in both—that both doctrines, the socialist doctrine, which, 
| as you say, is libertarian, and Russian communism, which is au- 
thoritarian, are bound to head up at the same point. And that is 
_ for the reason that they have two things in common: (1) they 
are both emphasizing, I think, more and more (particularly it is 
_ true of Russia, of course) what are the collective results; and 
_ (2) they have necessarily adopted as their end a purely material- 
istic goal. That is to say, what they are trying to do is to make 
people all eat better; and that is about all. 


Mr. Sco esInGER: How does this differ from capitalism? 
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Mr. Mayer: That is what I want to know. 


Mr. Wittiams: I would agree with you that that is a hard 
question. I will say this, though, that I think communism is 
simply a working-out of the ultimate that is bad about capital- 
ism. 


Mr. Scuiesincer: Would you say that about the British 
Labour party just as you would about the Russian Communist 
party? 


Mr. Witttams: No, I do not think that it is as true of the 
British Labour party. 


Mr. Maver: But I take it, Williams, that you would hold 
that the British Labour party either would have to give up its 
materialism or that the British Labour party actually rests on 
some more fundamental doctrine than the doctrine of feeding 
everybody, housing everybody, and sheltering everybody. 


Mr. ScutesinGER: Do you? 


Mr. Wittiams: It is my view that, to the extent that the 
British Labour party is able to succeed, it will be able to succeed 
solely by reason of its giving up the solely materialistic view. 


Mr. Mayer: Of course, it is terribly important for us to con- 
sider the fact that communism does not begin with Karl Marx 
and that there was a Christian communism long before there was 
a Marxist communism. The first congregation, the first Christian 
church in Jerusalem, was a communistic church and a commu- 
nistic community, as we learn from the Acts of the Apostles, in 
which the members shared all things in common. And this 
Christian notion, which we sometimes think is incompatible with 
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communism, I suppose, has some relevance to the Socialist 
movement in Great Britain, in which the rights of the individual 
are preserved at the same time that socialization of the means of 
production is introduced. 


Mr. Scutesincer: I agree with you, Mayer. I see no logical 
or practical incompatibility between socialism and the theory of 
Christianity. Certainly plenty of leading British socialists are 
devout Christians. It seems to me that it is a kind of false issue. 


Mr. Wiuuiams: I am sorry, but I cannot agree with you two 
professors about that. It seems to me that it is just inherent in a 
collectivist society that the emphasis falls on the collective 


group. 
Mr. Scuesincer: What do you call a monastery? 


Mr. Wittrams: In a monastery the situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of an over-all community in that a monastery is 
frequently supported in large measure by outside contributions, 
particularly in a present-day society. 


Mr. Mayer: There are a lot of monasteries, and have been 
historically, that not only were self-supporting but made a small 
profit, which, however, was used for community purposes. If you 
want to extricate yourself, Williams, from that nasty one of 
Schlesinger’s about the monasteries, the thing I would say would 
be that a monastery has a purely supernatural basis, in contrast 
with any of the socialist, communist, or any kind of collectivist 
societies which take a natural position or a materialistic one. 


Mr. ScHLesInGER: But are there not good historical reasons 
why the Socialist movement was anticlerical in its tendency? 
At the time when it came along, the established churches in 
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most countries were on the side of reaction. This position is not a 
monopoly of the Marxists. The French Revolution, heaven 
knows, was sufficiently anticlerical. There are even elements of 
that in our own Revolution. It was part of a general necessity of 
the left-wing position in the nineteenth century. 


Mr. Mayer: Just one quick question, Williams. We have 
argued now whether you can be a Communist and a Christian. 
Can you be a capitalist and a Christian? 


Mr. Witiams: I am sure that you could be. 


Mr. ScHLESINGER: Could you? 


Mr. Mayer: That is, is Marx right or wrong when he talks 
about profit being the result of the exploitation of other men, the 
use of other men’s labor for your own advantage? Can you be a 
capitalist and a Christian? 


Mr. Wixtiams: It seems to me that you can be, to the extent 
that it is thoroughly possible so to regulate the extent of profit 
as to avoid anything more than a normal perpetuation of the 
economic system; and a certain amount of profit is essential, 
whether it be in the form of a capitalist profit, or whether it be in 
the form of a tax paid to the state for the purpose of replenishing 
tools of production. 


Mr. ScuesinGer: There is another question which deserves 
consideration along with the conundrum of Mayer’s about the 
capitalist and the Christian. That is, is it possible to be a col- 
lectivist and to be a democrat? In other words, does economic 
collectivism require a political authoritarianism in the state? In 
this connection, I would like to get back to Britain, because it 
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seems to me to be the most crucial experiment going on in this 
world today. 


Mr. Wituiams: I suppose that what you have in mind is the 
problem of maintaining civil liberties under a collectivist system. 


Mr. ScHLESINGER: That is right, because under a collectivist 
system the person who wants to oppose the state does not have 
independent resources to sustain that opposition, so that the 
situation would be that which is found in Russia, where opposi- 
tion exists only by virtue of the good will of the ruling class and, 
hence, does not exist. 


Mr. Mayer: But, if I may be the devil’s advocate for a mo- 
ment, the Marxist position is that since the ruling class, the capi- 
talist, the bourgeoisie, will not willingly surrender what they 
have—they will not surrender, that is, the control of the means 
of production—it has to be taken from them by force. Then what 
you have to do is to establish a tyranny, which Lenin called “war 
communism’’—a tyranny which will last only for a short time 
until the new order is established, at which point the state and 
these controls you are worried about—the tyranny—will wither 
away. 


Mr. ScuHLeEsInNGER: That, of course, is the view of the Com- 
munists associated with the Russian position. The British have 
all taken the evolutionary point of view. The point there is— 
is it not, Mayer?—that any ruling class after it gets into power, 
for whatever reason it got into power, will have its motives sub- 
tly transformed so that the dominant motive will become the 
one of staying in power. The Marxists have analyzed with great 
acuteness the action of other ruling classes in thinking of gags to 
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justify their staying in power. Is that not what the Soviet bu- 
reaucracy in Russia is doing today? 


Mr. Mayer: You mean that the bourgeoisie will not give up 
its power. Therefore, it has to be seized from them by force, but 
the Marxists, the Communists, say, ““When we Marxists get the 
power, we will gladly give it up.” Is that your view of the fallacy? 


Mr. ScutesinceER: That is right. 


Mr. Wituiams: Of course, do you not think that the historical 
beginnings have a great deal to do with it? Is it not important, 
for example, in England, that the Labour party came to power 
under the traditional English democratic processes? Is it not 
more likely that the British Labour party will remain in power 
without that subjugation of civil liberties and without that cor- 
ruption of its power which has occurred in Russia? 


Mr. Scuesincer: I agree absolutely. I think that historical 
conditions are quite fundamental. But, for whatever reason the 
split emerged, there is a situation in Europe today in which, in a 
sense, socialism and communism are locked in deadly and mortal 
struggle across the continent of Europe and in which the western 
Socialist parties and the Communist parties of Russia and the 
kept parties in eastern Europe are on this very question of means 
and are in as deadly an enmity as capitalism and communism. 


Mr. Mayer: Do we three agree here that the use of violent 
means, however good the end may be, begets more violence and 
that Lenin’s failure, or Marx’s failure, lay in the neglect of that 
psychological truth, if it is one, that there is no end to violence 
once it is unloosed? 


Mr. ScHLesincer: “Failure” may be too optimistic a word; 
it succeeds in a lot of ways. 
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Mr. Mayer: Its failure to turn democratic, let us say. 
Mr. ScHLesInGER: That is right. 


Mr. Wixttams: Is the history of Russia not the living proof of 
what we are just now saying? 


Mr. ScutesincER: I should think so, certainly. 


Mr. Mayer: What about the situation in the United States of 
America? I know we laugh at the ridiculously small size of the 
Communist party here—your recent article in Life magazine on 
the United States Communist party more or less gave them the 
laugh. They are piddlingly small and make infinitely more noise 
than they blow up railroads. Is the class struggle, Marx’s great 
theory of the class struggle, going on in America? 


Mr. ScHLEsINGER: Surely it is going on in America. I would 
agree completely with the Communist on that. 


Mr. Mayer: But Williams is pointing out that the workers in 
his plant denied that they are proletarians. They claim that they 
have a chance to get ahead in the world. They feel like bour- 
geoisie. 


Mr. Wiuams: Is it not important to recognize the possi- 
bility of a kind of mixed state—that is, one that is partly social- 
ist, perhaps even one that is even partly communist, and perhaps 
even partly capitalist, too? We see in this country things that 
smell a little bit like communism; we see in Russia some things 
that begin to smell a little like capitalism, too, I suppose. 


Mr. Scuuesincer: There is still a pretty big difference. I 
think that there may be a basic change or transfer of power in- 
volved. I would rather think that in this country we are attempt- 
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ing a curious experiment. In the 1920’s Stalin attempted the ex- 
periment of communism in a single country. We are now at- 
tempting the experiment in the United States of capitalism in 
a single country. 


Mr. Wit.iiaMs: Do you mean by that that, in your view, 
capitalism is dead everywhere except in the United States? 


Mr. ScuHLeEsINGER: It is dead, or it is moribund. 
Mr. Wituiams: What did it die of? 


Mr. ScuesincER: It died of itself. There is much to what the 
Marxists used to say about capitalism containing the “seeds of 


its own destruction.” 
Mr. Wituiams: You think that it is dead in England? 


Mr. ScuHeEsinceR: It is obviously believed by the ruling gov- 
ernment in England, which is a socialist government, to be on its 
way out. That does not mean that England is going to be a police 
state; it simply means that the old free-enterprise system, the 
system of cartels and of ruthless, cutthroat competition, is dead 
so far as England is concerned. 


Mr. Wiu1ams: Of course, I cannot escape the view that com- 
munism in and of itself is a narrow, shallow doctrine. It seems to 
me that it deals almost entirely with materialistic goals. I do not 
think that it offers even a very thorough or well-thought-out 
solution to the problems which exist in communism. I just do not 
believe that having the social group take over the instruments 
of production necessarily assures that they will be any more 
suitable for meeting the needs of most of the people. 


Mr. Mayer: But do you think that its ideals, its theory at 
least, is any different in end, in goals, from fascism, say? 
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Mr. Witiams: Not very much. Nor is it very much different, 
even, from capitalism. 


Mr. Mayer: Gentlemen, we did not begin this argument. It 
was argued by Plato and Aristotle two thousand years ago. And 
we will not end it on the Rounp TaBLe today. 

I think that we agree that communism, Marxist communism, 
that is, is a partly political but essentially an economic body of 
thought which emphasizes social ownership rather than private 
ownership, not of all property, but of the basic means of produc- 
tion of wealth. The critics of capitalism have a lot to say on their 
side. Capitalism is not working as beautifully as Adam Smith 
would like to have it do. This, however, does not mean that com- 
_munism is good. And, finally, I think that where I would put the 
emphasis is on the necessity for a common community if you 
are going to have a truly Christian community. Schlesinger is 
. very worried about the use of violence, and Williams thinks that 
the whole doctrine of any economic theory is too shallow and 
fails to account for the other motivations of men. 
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Gy? What Do You Think? 
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1. How would you go about the problem of analyzing the question of 
“What Is Communism?” Would you say that Russia is Communist? 
Are all Russian activities Communist? How would you decide what 
you would call Communist; what you would call socialist; what you 
would call capitalist? Is there any activity that you would regard as 
common to all three of these? 


2. What are the goals of communism? What are the means of achieving 
them? What is Marxist communism? What is the Third Interna- 
tionale? What is the Marxist Communist doctrine on the use of 
violence? Do you believe that the ends can justify any means? 
Discuss. 


3. What are the differences between capitalism and communism? Are 
they irreconcilable? Do they each necessitate an appropriate politi- 
cal form? 


4. What is the situation in Russia today? Is it a Communist economy? 
Does the Russian experiment depart from Marxism? By what means 
have the Russians accomplished their ends? Are the Russians trying 
to foment revolution all over the world? 


5. What is happening in Britain today? Is the British Labour govern- 
ment communism? Is it socialism? What is it trying to accomplish? 
What means is it using? Has there been any break with the parlia- 
mentary system? What is the status of civil rights and liberties? 
What effect did the Labour victory have upon Socialist groups in the 
rest of Europe? Is there such a thing as democratic collectivism? 
Does economic collectivism necessarily mean political collectivism? 


6. What is the situation in the United States today? What is the status 
of the worker? Has industry tended toward “centralization”? What 
is the importance of monopoly? Is the New Deal communism? Is the 
TVA communism? Is a social security system communism? What is 
the status of the Communist party in the United States today? 
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